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The Prodigal Son 


Luke 15: 11-32. 


Jesus also told them another story: Once a man had two sons. The younger son said 
to his father, "Give me my share of the property." So the father divided his property between 
his two sons. Not long after that, the younger son packed up everything he owned and left for 
a foreign country, where he wasted all his money in wild living. He had spent everything, 
when a bad famine spread through that whole land. Soon he had nothing to eat. He went to 
work for a man in that country, and the man sent him out to take care of his pigs. He would 
have been glad to eat what the pigs were eating, butno one gave hima thing. Finally, he came 
to his senses and said, "My father's workers have plenty to eat, and here I am, starving to” 
death! I will go to my father and say to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against God in heaven and 
against you. I am no longer good enough to be called your son. Treat me like one of your 
workers.'". The younger son got up and started back to his father. But when he was still a long 
is father saw him and felt sorry for him. He ran to his son and hugged and kissed 


way off, 
him. 


Citizenship in the Kingdom of God means not obedience to a code of laws, but 
iving ina certain spirit; and that the first step towards the acquisition of that spirit is 
to realise our utter need of it. Jesus elaborates this in.one of the longest of the 
parables, that commonly and not very happily styled “The Prodigal Son.” The 
young man in this parable is typical of a far wider class than the gaol-birds, 
drunkards and sensualists, with whom he is commonly identified. If we were asked 
or an analysis of the greatest disruptive force in society to-day, could we answer 
better than by saying that, in some shape or other, we are all, individuals, classes, 
nations and races, making the demand made by this youth: “Give me my share of the 
roperty.” 

At this stage the favourite verb is “give,” in the imperative; the young-man has no 
such use for the verb “take.” His favourite pronoun is that of the first person; “Give 
me my share.” Material goods are the height of his ambition, property that may be 
turned into money and from money into pleasure. Having got what he wanted, the 
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young man went abroad; and it is clear that his departure was his verdict on his 
home; life as he conceived it could not be lived in that atmosphere. The routine of his 
father's house meant work, discipline, and the Ten Commandments, all of which he 
felt to be unsuited to a man of his soaring temperament. Sometimes, for good as well 
as for evil, a new way of life requires a new stage. If Abraham is to become the 
Father of the Faithful, he must first leave his country and his kindred and his father's 
house. But the far country of the parable is one to reach which needs no traveling. 
We are all in the far country in so far as we are rebels in our Father's world, 
demanding that it shall minister to our wants, our pleasures or our glory, refusing to 
keep the terms on which alone we hold our inheritance as sons-terms of work and 
duty and thoughtful consideration for others. . 
We must not assume that there was nothing to be said for the young man. The 
sound of music and dancing issuing from the house was sufficiently rare to attract 
attention and demand explanation; and the elder son told his father, If we can believe ~ 
him, that no feast, on however moderate a scale, had been made for him. But that is a 
side...issue and Jesus goes on with the story. When he had gone through all his 
money with reckless prodigality, “there was a terrible famine in that country, and he 
began to feel the pinch.” The world was no longer a pleasure garden; the holiday was 
finished; getting a job as a swine-herd, hungry enough to eat the pigs diet of carob- 
pods, he was at last, compelled to face the realities oflife. 5 
Then the youth made an astonishing discovery; he “came to himself,” awaking as” 
from a bad dream. He had supposed that he was the one sane member of his family, 
that life was a far bigger, freer, more joyous thing than his straitlaced father 
sour-faced brother supposed it to be. After some experience of life according to hii 
own description, he felt like one awaking from a nightmare. He had fled from 
dignified work of a son on his father’s farm; he had to beg for the most loathsomt 
work a Jew could be given to do, on the farm ofa stranger and a foreigner. His fath 
and his brother had shown far too much interest in his doings; in the far country ni 
one took any interest in him, not even in his elementary bodily needs. Hunger ani 
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loneliness and shame had burned it into his mind that when he made the choice, he 
had made it blindfold, seeing neither of the alternatives in their true light; for, 
whatever course of life we decide to follow, we have to take it with all its 
consequences. It had seemed the choice lay between a dull routine of work and duty 
on the one hand, and on the other a vivacious sampling of the best that life has to 
give, a career of self-realisation or self-expression as we call it to-day. But with the 
home life went affection and honour, self-respect and the sense that one was 
justifying one's existence; the undisciplined life, “having a good time” in the 
modern phrase, had as its sequel famine and the swine-trough. We are living in a 
moral world; we may disregard its laws, but they will find us out and compel us to 
reckon with them. It is a story of the eternal prodigal, of no race or language or age, 
because he is of all races and languages and ages, who leaves his home and goes 
abroad, lives in strange ways and finds what a fool he is; and his repentance means 
that he comes home. C 

In the youth's first speech to his father, there is no 
note but that of demand (verse 12); the speech he now 
rehearses is all confession and petition (verses 18). 
The word “father” in verse 1 & 2 is buta name for one 
who was to him only a source of supplies; the same 
word in verse 18 is wrung from him by the 
remembrance of the treasure of love he had flung 
away; he became a son indeed when he knew he had 
no longer the right to use the name. The test of the 
sincerity of his repentance is in verse 19: “Treat me 
like one of your hired men.” At the beginning of the 
story, his thought was all of his claims: what had life 
to give him? When he returned, humbled and with 
eyes opened, there was no more talk of his rights. 
“Let me be a member of the home circle on any 
terms, even on condition of menial service; only let 
me be within the house.” The work he had scorned as 
a duty he now begged as a boon; he had learned that 
service is the law of life. 

When more of us have learned this, the world will be a better place to live in. We 
ive in perpetual strife or fear of strife because we are. all fond of airing our 
grievances and claiming our dues, of saying: “Give me my portion of the goods.” 
We are not so insistent on men receiving from us our contribution of service. We do 
not often hear of workmen returning part of their wages because they know they 
have not earned it, of merchants lying awake at night wondering if they are giving a 
fair equivalent for the profits they take, of professional men blushing as they charge 
fees whose only justification is the privileged position of those who charge them, of 
stockholders consulting the economists to discover just why they are entitled to 
make such large demands on the fruit of other men's toil. Would these experiences 
be quite so rare if the world had laid to heart the story of the prodigal? 

This father was of the noble army of runners. There are those who run in their 
eagerness to do mischief; but there is a running of earnest purpose, like that of the 
ruler who came to ask Jesus the way of eternal life; and there is the running of 
affection which cannot wait to walk. All through this part of the story there are signs 
of eager haste. The father interrupts his son's penitential speech; he rejoices to see 
the repentant spirit; but who wants to hear apologies, especially from his child? His 
first word is “Quick! “ “Quick! Bring out the best robe.” His hospitable orders are 
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short and sharp; the preparations have been completed, the household is feasting, 
and the musicians and dancers have been summoned and are plying their art before 
the elder son comes in from his work on the farm. Rags, shame, and hunger all 
forgotten, the petitioner for a hireling's place is welcomed with all the honour, and 
far more than the affection, given to a prince. 

It is a simple story, perhaps drawn from the life, of a father welcoming home a 
wandering child; but it is more than that, It is the testimony of one who saw the truth 
of things as no one else has ever seen it, saw that, behind all that is, there is a great 
heart of love and goodness, One who waits with eager longing till his children have 
learned the spirit of the family and have taken their place as members of the home, 
asking no question but “What wilt thou have me to do 2” In words whose 
compelling beauty have moved the hearts of men throughout the ages as hardly any 
other words have done, our Lord assures us that the whole spiritual force of the 
universe thrills with joy as each potential son and daughter abandons the barren, 
self-centred, loveless life; learns to say “Father,” and asks to be enrolled as a. 
member of the family of those who do God's will. 

We wrong ourselves if we allow this gospel to be restricted to thieves and 
drunkards; it is good news for all ofus whose aim in life has been to make a series of 
as good bargains as we could for ourselves, and then have come to realize that God 
and our neighbour have claims on us, and that we justify our existence only as we 
live for the family. There is joy in the presence of God's angels over a single sinner 
that repents. 

The son had been reconciled to the father; a more difficult problem remained, to. 
reconcile brother to brother. Influenced by Luke's introduction to the chapter, 
expositors have assumed that, as the younger brother stands for the outcast, the elder 
brother represents the Pharisee, and have heaped on him ugly names. Certainly he is 
not presented in a, lovable light, and it may be that he deserves many of the hard 
things that have been said of him. Yet if we are to find infinite significance in the 
father's reception of the prodigal, must we not take seriously the father's assurance 
to the elder son: “Son, you are with me all the,time, and all that is mine is yours”? It 
was not so that Jesus was wont to speak of the Pharisees. We are sometimes told that 
the elder son is the type of legalistic piety that reckons its services and expects its 
rewards. But there is no suggestion in the story that he had worked with his eye on 
the clock or expected recognition of his service, until he found his scapegrace 
brother so handsomely treated for no reason that he could see. Such men are 
industrious and upright, but for them religion has no redemptive mission. They 
believe that the idler and the scamp should be punished, not embraced, decked out 
and feasted. The limitations of forgiveness, even of the forgiveness of God, are apt ' { 
to be forgotten, unless we contrast the new lot of the younger son, as Jesus implicitly 
contrasts it, with that of the elder. He comes back, indeed; but he does not begin 
again where he left off. The wearing of the best robe does not obliterate the fact that 
he came home in rags, nor does the ring of honour make him or others forget that he 
was once a swine keeper. Only after a long struggle, ifever, will he regain the esteem 

and self-esteem that he has lost. But the elder son's inheritance, material and 
spiritual, is intact. f/f 

“We had to make merry and be glad. Your brother has lost all else, but he has 
saved his life.” Here surely, as much as anywhere, we vividly realize the contrast 
between the two ideals of life as they seemed to Jesus. To accept the Father-will, that 
rules the world, to be a member of the household of love and service, though we , 
creep in shame-faced, (famine-stricken and naked, is life from the dead. 

Each son was now doing the father's will, but that gave them no common bond. 
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The\ill-will, so far as the story goes, was all on the side of the elder brother. He 
thought the prodigal should be treated as he deserved: he would not call him brother, 
but “this, thy son.” Is not this, also, a diagnosis of the unrest of our time? Our 
grievances, we feel sure, are well-founded; we want our superiority to be 
recognized; we ask for simple justice; and we forget that in the course of justice, 
none of us would see salvation. If the strife of sects and classes and nations is everto 
be stilled, we must find some motive power strong enough to produce mutual regard 
and mutual service. We know of none save that which our Lord teaches in this 
parable. We are all children of one common Father; we have to learn to feel towards 
each other as brothers and as sisters, to stretch out towards each other a forgiving, 
helping hand; so shall we all be members of the great family of God, 


The Unforgiving Creditor 


Matt. 18:23-35. 


This story will show you what the kingdom of heaven is like: One day a king decided to call 
in his officials and ask them te give an account of what they owed him. As he was doing this, one 
official was brought in who owed him fifty million silver coins. But he didn't have any money to 
pay what he owed. The king ordered him to be sold, along with his wife and children and all he 
owned, in order to pay the debt. The official got down on his knees and began begging, "Have 
pity on me, and I will pay you every cent lowe!" The king felt sorry for him and let him go free. 
He even told the official that he did not have to pay back the money. As the official was leaving, 
he happened to meet another official, who owed him a hundred silver coins. So he grabbed the 
man by the throat. He started choking him and said, "Pay me what youowe!" The man gotdown 

on his knees and began begging, "Have pity on me, and I will pay you back.” But the first 
official refused to have pity. Instead, he went and had the other official put in jail until he could 
pay what he owed. When some other officials found out what had happened, they felt sorry for 
the man who had been put in jail. Then they told the king what had happened. The king called 
the first official back in and said, "You're an evil man! When you begged for mercy, I said you 
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did not have to pay back acent, Don' 
you?" The king was so angry that 
everything he owed. That is how 
my followers with all your heart. 


't you think you should show pity to someone else, asl didto 
he ordered the official to be tortured until he could pay back 
my Father in heaven will treat you, if: you don't forgive each of 


ATTENTION has been called to the large figure 
mentioned for the first debt. Ten thousand talents was, 
we are told, considerably more than ten times the 
combined annual tribute paid to the Imperial treasury 
by Judea, Samaria, Idumaea, Galilee and Peraea. The 
second man's debt was a mere twenty pounds. But this 
is no reckless use of figures; again there is the implied 
“as if :” “It is as if a king had a servant who owed an 
impossibly large sum, which servant in turn was 
creditor to another fora trifle.” 

There are other illustrations of Jesus' parable 
method here. He speaks of the King changing his 
mind, meaning of course that his forgiveness was 
conditional. Also, in the previous parables, he has 
spoken as if forgiveness followed automatically on prayer. The fear 
misunderstanding never turned Jesus aside from the point he was making at the 
time; for each parable its own lesson. Now there is further teaching to be given on 
this subject. Forgiveness is not something that can be handed over like a coin; a 
violin is a useless gift to one who has no ear for music; forgiveness is for those w 
are qualified to receive it; forgiveness is for the forgiving. 

The other servants rose in a body against the outrageous conduct of the forgive 
debtor; we all call him an impossible person, unless he happens to be ourselves. 
argument is not that of a quid pro quo, God's forgiveness of us in exchange for 
forgiveness of each other. Jesus asks his hearers to consider the nature 
forgiveness; it is not a legal act but a moral and spiritual process. Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy; but notas the result ofa bargain. God's grace is 
ever flowing full and free like a river; it will enter every heart unless there is an 
obstacle: hardness and hatred towards a brother form such a barrier. A 

This parable also is placed in its historical context. Peter wants to know how soon. 
he can with decency leave off forgiving a brother. Jesus replies that the extent to” 
which we show the forgiving spirit is the extent to which alone God can forgive us.” 
Forgiveness would mean nothing to the unforgiving. The past life is wiped out only _ 
when the new life begins. The first debtor offers no excuses. He promises to pay; but — 
in his heart of hearts he knows that a life-time of service will not redeem a fraction of 
the debt. We too think of our excuses: our inherited temptations, our want of wise — 
counsellors, our seductive environment. But the tax-collector's prayer was a manly 
prayer: one reason why he went home forgiven was that he did not plead his 
temptations, he begged forgiveness for his sins. ; ‘ 

Our Lord wants his hearers to reflect, not only on the scarlet of our sins against 
God, but on the trivial nature of the wrongs that others do to us. There are indeed a 
times when we can understand, even if we do not sympathize with, the agonized a 
prayer of the oppressed that the little ones of the oppressor may be dashed againsta 
rock. But most of the injuries done to us are not of that tragic kind. If they loom large _ 
in our sight, it is only because our pride and our self-love have swollen them out of 
all recognition. A bigger man would hardly notice them, and would forget them the 
next day. Even if the wounds are deep, and not just flesh-wounds magnified into A 
mortal injuries, our Lord asks us to restore sanity to our judgment by reckoning up 
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che countless Ways In which we have thwarted God's plans for ourselves and others, 
anv sul prayed for forgiveness, 

te is the King who sets the example of exalting mercy above justice. The first 

Dror received mercy; he gave only justice. When the king cancelled his servant's 
he patd a great price for his debtor's freedom. Even fora King to cancel a debt 
a Stroke of the pen means that he bears the less himself. Jesus hints here, as he 
te the Prodigal Son, at the suffering our sin impeses upon Ged; not the 
nent of wounded pride as in heathen mythology, but the pain of'a Fatherat the 
=——— to him, the insults heaped upon him, by the waywardness of 
hild. 
ne first debtor begged for mercy and received it far beyond his wildest dreams. 
Dy. Dods raises the question: What of the very common case where he who has 
ged me does not seek, or appear to want, forgiveness? We ask ourselves: “Have 
ven our brother any reason to think that an attempt at reconciliation will meet 
2 thiendly reception? De we hug our wrath, cherish our resentment and parade 
If our Wrongs are indeed anything more than wounded vanity, is our suffering 

ether self-pity; or have we room in our hearts for unselfish disappointment that 
whom we had looked on as a brother could be capable of conduct 
theriy?” Few men like tendering apologies and most decent men dislike 
g apologies tendered to them; while there is a widespread and not unhealthy 
y to “scenes.” even scenes of reconciliation; but there are unostentatious 
nofficial ways of smoothing the path to a restoration of friendly relations that 
na) be more efficacious than more elaborate! methods. In the Sermon on the Mount 
{is not on the oppressor but on his victim that Jesus throws the onus of breaking 
down barriers of hatred. 

God, myself, my neighbour ; in the teaching of Jesus these are indissolubly 
bound together. To the extent to which I shut my neighbour out from myself, to that 
extent by inexorable law I shut myself out from God. It is not that God will not, but 
that God cannot, forgive the unforgiving. 


dees 


The Rich man and Lazarus 


Luke 16: 19-31. 
There was once a rich man who wore expensive clothes and every day ate the best food. 
But a poor beggar named Lazarus was brought to the gate of the rich man’s house. He was 
happy just to eat the scraps that fell from the rich man's table. His body was covered with 


said to Abraham, "Have pity on me! Send Lazanus to dip his finger in water and touch my 
tongue. I'm suffering terribly in this fire." Abraham answered, "My friend, remember that 
while you lived, you had everything good, and Lazarus had everything bad. Now he is happy, 
and you are in pain. ‘And besides, there is a deep ditch between us, and no one from either side 
can cross over.” But the rich man said, "Abraham, then please send Lazarus to my father's 
home. Let him warn my five brothers, so they won't come to this horrible place." Abraham 
answered, "Your brothers can read what Moses and the prophets wrote. They should pay 
attention to that.” Then the rich man said, "No, that’s not enough! If only someone from the 
dead would go to them, they would listen and turn to God.” So Abraham said, "If they won't 
pay attention to Moses and the prophets, they won't listen even to someone who comes back 
from the dead.” 


LUKE places this parable in the near 
neighbourhood of the Prodigal Son, and 
there are one or two curious points of 
comparison between the stories. The word 
used in verse 19 for the daily enjoyment of 
Dives (euphrainomenos) occurs three 
times in the Prodigal Son in connection 
with the banquet prepared for the reception 
of the prodigal. Dives' enjoyment was 
selfish and splendid feeding; the banquet 
of Luke 15 was a social expression of the 
loftiest kind of joy. In Hades Dives was 
anxious lest his brothers should share his 
awful fate; the elder brother felt no anxiety 
for his brother when he was absent, no joy 
when he returned. Lazarus longed for the 
crumbs from Dives' table as the prodigal 
fed on the swine's carob pods. As the story 
of the Syrophenician and the feeding of the 
five thousand remind us, our Lord's interest in the fragments was characteristic 
One's sensitiveness to the waste of food in a world where millions go hungry may — 
not be a decisive test of character; it is one test. 44 

Our Lord was vividly conscious of the moral effects of hunger and repletion. 
During the war, it was one of the great fears of statesmen that their nation might go 
hungry; hungry men are apt to develop a new code of morals, to do things a 
endure humiliations which in their days of plenty they would have scorned. It was 
not altogether sympathy with the poor but, in part at least, fear of hungry men, that 
instituted what we contemptuously call the “dole.” The guests who, when invited 
the Great Feast, began to make excuses were all well-fed men; the hungry ou 
needed no second invitation. The prodigal had no thought of returning home till he 
knew the pangs of hunger. If Dives had ever known what it was to wonder where his 
next meal was to come from, he would not have been so unconscious of the 
existence of Lazarus. It was the fear of hunger and his unwillingness to face it that, 
led the Squandering Steward to become a cheat. One of our Lord's own temptations 
received its force from his hunger. 

There is no parable which more urgently requires to be read “with the mind also.” 
It is generally recognized that it is not a guide to the manners and customs of life 
beyond the grave. No one imagines that it teaches that all rich people go to hell and 
all poor people to heaven. Nor is the main point that the inequalities of this life are 
redressed in the next, though something like that may be suggested. We call the 
story the parable of Dives and Lazarus; but the fact is that,Lazarus plays practically 
no part in the tale except as a foil to Dives. The interest of the story centres in the life 
and fate of the Rich Man. j 

In the preceding parables we have seen that the relation of the citizen to the King 
is bound up in the most intimate way with his relation to other men. One aspect 0} 
this relation is that it is unneighbourly for a prosperous man to ignore the needs 
one with whom he is brought in contact, and that, whether he is conscious of 


contact or not. In the scene at the Last Judgment (Matt. 25.) those on the left hand » 


were quite unconscious of having neglected their Lord in his hour of need. When’ 


was pointed out to them that their real transgression was their neglect of the King’s 
brethren in their hour of need, doubtless they were still unconscious of this neglect. 
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They had never deliberately refused an opportunity of service. They did not know 
that such opportunities had been put before them. 

In the parables thoughtlessness or carelessness is one of the major sins. Some 
thorns have got in among the wheat; we hardly notice them, but in the end there is no 
crop. Some brides maids, preparing for the wedding, have omitted the precaution of 
ing spare oil for their torches, in case of unexpected delay. They find the door of 
the festal chamber shut in their faces. Dives has often noticed Lazarus at his gate. It 

as never occurred to him that he has any relation to Lazarus. There is no suggestion 

that he was cruel or insulting to Lazarus, that he exploited him in any way, or took 
any unfair advantage of his poverty. He simply regarded Lazarus as a phenomenon 
utside the sphere of his existence. Yet they needed each other: the over-flow of 
Dives’ table would have made all the difference to Lazarus; it was only after his 
death that Dives discovered that Lazarus might be of use to him. 

Our Lord claimed to fulfil the prophecy of One who was to proclaim recovery of 
sight to the blind. Partly by the spread of the Christian outlook, partly by forcible 
surgery on the part of those we sought to ignore, we are learning to see. In our own 
country the Lazaruses we used to keep outside the door are no longer content to feed 
yn the crumbs that fall from the tables of the rich. They have learned that if they 
knock, if they knock hard enough and persistently enough and threateningly 
enough, the door will gradually open and admit them to some share in the daily 
banquet. In connection with other countries, there is still much blindness and much 
myopia. There are still men, and plenty of them, who think of India as the brightest 
jewel in the Imperial crown, of China as a possible market for our trade, of Africa as 

a continent whose people may be induced to drink our rum. 

The prodigal put a physical gulf between himself and his home; the Pharisee saw 

amoral gulf between himself and the tax-collector; in Dives' eyes there was a social 
gulf between himself and Lazarus. In each of the three cases the man who thoughthe 
was on the right side of the gulf was on the wrong side. Jesus is the bridge-builder, 
the people on both sides have each something to give the other. When Dives opens 
his eyes and sees Lazarus, whether he is of his own country or some other, he will 
find he is not just a beggar; find that he has a story to tell which is often pathetic but 
always full of interest. As his sympathies are drawn out, he will find that life has 
other and richer joys than wearing fine linen or its modern counterpart, and turning 
each meal into a banquet. The form of our temptation varies; the temptation itself 
remains. 

As in the Rich Fool, Death is presented as the great Revealer. Death taught Dives 
what life might have taught him had he opened his ears to hear. His punishment was 
that he had to abide by his own decision; what he had, written, he had written. He 
had put Lazarus to such an immense distance from himself that when he needed 
him, there was no point of contact. Lazarus is one of those characters in the parables 
whose silence is eloquent. The father pleads with the elder son to give a gracious 
reception to the prodigal; the prodigal puts in no plea for himself. The Pharisee tells 
God what he thinks of the tax—collector; the tax collector seems unconscious of the 
t  Pharisee’s presence. The Rich Fool expounds his plans for excluding his servants 

and his neighbours from any share of his prosperity; his servants and his neighbours 
do not appear in the story at all. The eleventh hour labourers made no claim for 
themselves. From beginning to end of this parable, Lazarus utters not one word. 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. j 

In the concluding part of the parable there are two striking sayings. Abraham 
refuses to send Lazarus to warn Dives' brothers on the ground that “they have Moses 
and the prophets.” There were many in Jesus' day, as there are many in our day, who 
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and raising a momentary enthusiasm 
found. They who do not find God there, will not find him anywhere. 


The Good Samaritan 


Luke 10: 25-37. 


An expert in the Law of Moses stood up and asked Jesus a question to see what he 
would say. "Teacher," he asked, "what must I do to have eternal life?" Jesus answered, "What 
is written in the Scriptures? How do you understand them?" The man replied, "The Scriptures 
say, 'Love the Lord your God with all your heart, soul, strength, and mind.' They also say, 
‘Love your neighbors as much as you love yourself.’ "Jesus said, "You have given the right 
answer. If you do this, you will have eternal life." But the man wanted to show that he knew ~ 
what he was talking about. So he asked Jesus, "Who are my neighbors?" Jesus replied: Asa 
man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, robbers attacked him and grabbed 
everything he had. They beat him up and ran off, leaving him half dead.. A’priest happened to 
be going down the same road. But when he saw the man, he walked by on the other side. Later 
atemple helper came to the same place. But when he saw the man who had been beaten up, he 
also went by on the other side. A man from Samaria then came traveling along that road, 
When he saw the man, he felt sorry forhim and went over to him. He treated his wounds with 
olive oil and wine and bandaged them. Then he put him on his own donkey and took him to an 
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inn, where he took care of him. The next morning he 
gave the innkeeper two silver coins and said, "Please 
take care of the man. If you spend more than this on 
him, I will pay you when I return."Then Jesus asked, 
"Which one of these three people was a real neighbor 
to the man who was beaten up by robbers?” The 
teacher answered, "The one who showed pity." Jesus 
said, "Go and do the same!” 

The Good Samaritan enlarges the range of the 
teaching about the duty of a citizen of the 
Kingdom to a neighbour. When our neighbour 
needs our help, not only our pecuniary 
assistance but our help in any way, it is our 
business to render that help, asking no questions. 

We do not know, it is part of the meaning of 
the story that we should not inquire as the 
Samaritan did not inquire, whether the wounded 
traveller was rich or poor, educated or uneducated, Jew, Gentile or Samaritan; we do 
not even know whether he was a bad man ora good man. All that the Samaritan saw 
was that he was a man in need of help. Paul taught that we should do good to all men, 
especially to those who belong to the home circle of the faith. Perhaps we have 
given too much prominence to this limiting “especially.” The Prodigal was still a 
son and a brother even when he was in the far country, with no filial or brotherly 

thoughts. 

The priest was going down the road “by chance.” Apparently, then, we have to 
revise our conception of “chance.” Chance is our ignorance of God's arrangement of 
our lives. The traveller did not know that the priest would come, and the priest did 
not know that he would see the half-dead traveller. But God knew; God was giving 
the traveller a chance of help, was giving the priest an opportunity of doing a noble 
act. 

Of all the people who came into contact with the traveller that day, the robbers 
alone sought contact with him. The priest, the Levite and the Samaritan met him in 
the ordinary course of their work; he was brought to the innkeeper; but the robbers” 
were on the look-out for him or such as he. The Samaritan lived the guided life, 
accepting such opportunities as God put in his way; but the robbers guided their own 
lives. They knew what they wanted, and knew how to get it; for the robbers 
represent the commercial spirit, the spirit which sees in a neighbour only an 
opportunity for making money. So far as we know, these robbers would have 
preferred to make money honestly, if they could have made it as easily; in any case 
assault and murder were only among the accidents of their profession, not its aim. 

The interest that the commercial spirit takes in us may be limited in its range, but 
itis astonishingly active. With what obsequiousness are we received, how important 
are we made to feel, how wise are our most foolish remarks found to be, how readily 
are our lightest wishes obeyed, when people are trying to persuade us to buy 
something from them. In our more cynical moods we think of the art of 
salesmanship as the art of persuading people to buy things they do not want and do 
not need and cannot afford. One often thinks of the men engaged in producing the 
lowest type of newspapers, and especially of those who prepare their news-bills, 

how the grief, the anxiety, the shame of fellow-citizens mean nothing to them but the 


possibility of an extra circulation. At its best the commercial spirit, as our wiser 
merchants have found, may be hardly distinguishable from a genuine desire for 
service. At its worst, it is pure greed, which, as in the case of the drink-sellers, 
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pursues its aim indefatigably, remorselessly, undeterred by any thought of the 
consequences in ruined homes and wasted lives, unhampered by any pity or any 
moral scruple, allowing no consideration to tum them for a moment from man's 
chief end, the making of money out of one's neighbours. 

, When the robbers had got the traveller's money, and incidentally had nearly 
killed him, though that was only a by-product of their activities, “offthey went,” just 
as, when the farmer's enemy had sown damel among the wheat crop, “off he went.” 
They had got what they wanted; in the true commercial spirit, they recognized no’ 
further relation to their victim. They had created a problem; anyone who cared 
might take a hand at solving it; they were no longer interested. As it happened, the 
first men who got the opportunity to undo some of their work did not take it. 
Characteristically our Lord makes no excuse for the priest and the Levite. They 
were entitled to feel a just resentment at the traveler for being alone with 
on such a dangerous road. He must have been a suspicious fellow who would not 
trust a companion, or a secretive person who did not want anyone to know he had 
money, or a reckless person who took foolish risks. Why should they have to risk 
their lives because he had chosen to be a fool? Doubtless also there was fear of 
defilement in case he was dead or dying. If we are to help only those who are inno 
way to blame for their misfortunes, then the work of Christian charity will b 
immensely simplified. There was much to be said for the priest and the Levite, 
Jesus does not say it. : 

Was there justification for singling out the Churchmen of the time for this” 
unenviable distinction? When the stress is put on the ritual and ceremonial side of 
religion, the moral side is apt to be obscured. One supreme example of this 
popular Hinduism, in which the priesthood is a synonym for infinite cruelty 
greed. The priests played a large part, perhaps the largest part, in bringing our Lord 
to his death. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews found in Jewish ceremonial, 
especially the ritual of the Day of Atonement, symbols of eternal realities in the 
unseen world. But the Levitical priesthood had no counterpart in his scheme. Jesus" 
was a priest, not after the order of Aaron, but after the order of Melchizedec, the 
priest of an eternal order, who was a priest in his own right, whose appointment 
depended on nothing in his lineage, nothing extrinsic. In accordance with the best 
traditions of the Jewish prophets, Jesus throws all the stress on the moral. For him 
the Temple was a place of prayer, and that not for the Jew only but forall nations; the 
synagogue was a place not only for worship but for a healing ministry; the whole 
distinction of clean and unclean, whether as applied to people or to things, he swept 
away; sacrifice he hardly mentioned, and never practised; for him the Sabbath was 
not a burden imposed by lawyers but a gift of God; fasting, if practiced at all, was a 
secret self-discipline; and tithing found its, truest expression in the Temple offering: 
of the widow whose penny that she gave washer last penny. “. poke 

The robbers saw in the traveller a source of gain; for thém he had no other 
interest. The priest and the Levite recognized no relation at all to the traveller, he 
was outside their orbit; they passed on. The Samaritan saw in the traveller a man 
who needed his help. As Jesus taught that our forgiveness of those who wrong Us” 
must know no limits, the Samaritan's creed was that the help to be given to an 
neighbour in need must know no limits. If we ask what he did for the traveller, 
answer is that he did everything that the occasion called for. He gave his time; 
we can see that he was a busy man with urgent work on hand; he gave his skill 
material resources, the “first aid” of the time; he risked his life, for he also must have 
been a tempting bait for the robbers; he took trouble, mounting the traveller on his 
own horse or ass ; he gave his money, but not recklessly, all that was needed and no 

. 
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more; he saw the job through, never resting till the traveller was in safe and 
competent hands; he exercised both thought and fore-thought, and even when the 
traveller was safe in the inn, he continued to accept responsibility, promising to look 
in on his return journey. With most of us our goodness is “goodness limited;” here is 
goodness unlimited, goodness that knows no rest till there is nothing more to be 
done. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver; the Samaritan was of the noble company of 
those to be helped by whom is not a humiliation buta joy. 

The criticism has been made that Christian charity as represented in the Gospels 
is conceived chiefly as ambulance work, that the follower of Jesus is taught to be 
more interested in the hospital than in the school, more concemmed for wounded 
travellers than for those who are going about their business; that his relation to men 
is conceived to arise only when these are famine-stricken or in gaol. That the 
criticism is superficial is evinced by this, that it is least of all applicable in those 
regions which are most permeated by the Christian spirit. Our Lord always put the 
emphasis where, at the time, it most needed to be put; on the pitifully restricted 
outlook of some priests, for example, or the genuine goodness of some Samaritans. 
The plight into which multitudes in his day had actually fallen gave them the first 
claim for help, But what he was inculcating was anew attitude to one's neighbour, a 
new conception of who our neighbour is. When this new conception of and new 
attitude to our neighbour have been learned, it will be as a seed that takes root and 
becomes a great tree with branches spreading in all directions. The Samaritan will 
recognize the traveller as his neighbour before he has been attacked by robbers and 
left half-dead. He will have, something to say to the robbers, whose need, it may tum 

out, is much greater than that of the traveller. He will have a message for the priest 
and the Levite whose plight, it may be, in God's sight is the most deplorable ofall. 

In all the story the name of God is not mentioned, nor is there any hint of the 
source of the Samaritan's goodness; but Luke follows the parable with the story of 
Martha and Mary. Martha too was a Good Samaritan; but the best of Good 
Samaritans need to have their goodness replenished at the fountain. When the 
Master speaks, they mustneeds listen. 


The Rich Fool 


Luke 12; 16-21. ; 

So Jesus told them this story: A rich man's:farm produced a big crop, and he said to 
himself, "What can I do? I don't have a place large enough to store everything." Later, he _ 
said, "Now I know what I'll do. I'll tear down my barns and build bigger ones, where I can 
store all my grain and dther'goods. Then I'll say to myself, "You have stored up enough good 
things to last for year’s to come. Live it up! Eat, drink, and enjoy yourself.’ " But God said to 
him, "You fool! Tonight you will die. Then who will get what you have stored up?" "This is 
what happens to people who store up everything for themselves, but are poor in the sight of 
God.” : 

DIVES and Lazarus taught us that a citizen of the Kingdom cannot see a 
neighbour starve while he himself has plenty; from the Good Samaritan we learned 
that every needy person whom we encounter, or whom we ought to encounter, is a 
call for help that extends far beyond the region of finance. The Rich Fool is more 
fundamental still, and invites us to consider the relation between a man and his 

possessions, t 
Anumber of the parables are concerned with dilemmas and their solution. In the 
Darnel among the Wheat, the farmer's men wondered whether they: could uproot the 
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darnel without hurting the wheat. The Midnight Petitioner was ata loss how to 
provide a meal for his unexpected guest; the importunate widow how to get justice 
against her oppressor. The gardener's problem was to get another chance for his. 
Unfruitful Fig-tree. The Unjust Steward had to consider ways and means of getting 
a livelihood when he lost his appointment. 

The Rich Landlord's dilemma was of a different kind. His trouble was an 
embarrassment of riches a problem with which the scientific progress of our day has 
made us painfully familiar. Our fields bring forth so plentifully that some of our % 
farmers find it profitable to use their grain as fuel. Our mills and factories bring forth 
so plentifully that we cannot sell our product; so we dismiss our workmen and leave 
them to starve or to be supported by the State. As in our own case, the rich landlord's 4 
problem was one not of production but of distribution, how to dispose of his bumper 
harvest. 

This landlord was a man with definite ideals. Like the heroes of other parables, he 
held a consultation with himself, with the result that we have come to expect. One 
point on which he was quite clear was that the only person who was to benefit from: 
his fine harvest was himself. 

Joseph stored up the surplus of the good years to feed the people of his own 
country and other countries in later years. This man stored up the surplus of the good 
year to feed himself in later years. The first result of his prosperity was a work of 
destruction. The barns that had served his father, and served himself in simpler days, 
had to come down. Business men have sometimes to “scrap” their machinery and 
tools, their buildings and means of transport, as a sacrifice to the more efficient 
methods of a new age; but this farmer had no new methods in view. The new barns : 
that were to replace the old were no better than their predecessors, only bigger; for 
this man was a believer in SIZE; he would be at home among those in our age who 
believe that an increase in size is a Sign of progress and well-being. 

This farmer had other ideals even more modern. He wanted to insure his future. 
“Faith in God” he seems to say “is all very well; but a well-filled barn, a larges_ 
holding in gilt-edged securities, is much better.” He was of those who regard work 
as a disagreeable necessity. He will retire at the first possible moment; not to devote 
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himself to the pursuit of knowledge, the cultivation of those sides of his nature 

which the farmer is apt to neglect, or to the public welfare in any shape or form. He 

wants good meals and plenty of time to eat them, and to “have a good time.” 

Throughout he proceeds on the assumption that his surplus crops are his to 

dispose of as he wills. He would have been helpless without his farm-labourers, the 
men from whom he bought and to whom he sold, the men who made his tools, the 
officials who guarded his property, the men who taught him his trade and ten. 
thousand others. The law said the surplus was his and for him that was final. In the 
end he became generous in spite of himself; the contents of his over-flowing barns 
went to feed the others he had forgotten. 

In the rich fool's philosophy, the centre of the universe is himself and the central 
reality of himself is his body. When his body is provided for, no other provision is 
necessary. He had insured against every contingency in life save one, the only one 
that would certainly happen. He had used the goodness of God to try to dispense 
with God. “Suddenly,” says Jesus, “God entered his life.” There are people who tell 
us that they are not religious, and who seem to think that their decision to dispense 
with God has settled some question. But the man who steps over a cliff will be killed 
whether he believes in the law of gravity or not; and God will have something to say 
tous whether we have anything to say to God or not. : 

We may be sure that Jesus was not using the thought of death to frighten people 
into a sensible way of life. As in Dives and Lazarus, Death is here the great Revealer, 
the remembrance that leads the blind to discover truths which those who have eyes 
can see without waiting for death. The seeing know that their big barns are no partof 
themselves; only when death came did the rich landlord find it out. 

It needs an effort beyond that of which most of us are capable to see a man apart 
from the house he lives in, the money he possesses, the clothes he wears, the office 
he fills, the social station he occupies. How many of us would frankly confess that 
we cannot look on a millionaire who has lost all his money with quite the same eyes 
with which we regard him in the hey-day of his prosperity? A man and his 

possessions have a curious way of becoming almost inextricably intertwined. If this 
is true in our thought of other men, it is hardly less true in our thought of ourselves. 
The rich man did not discover, till death brought it home to him, that one's real selfis 
the part of one that abides, that death itself cannot destroy. The parable was given to 
teach us to distinguish between what we have and what we are, to show us where our 
anxieties and our preparations for the future should chiefly centre, to help us to 
concentrate on the abiding reality of the self whose needs can be met only by the 
abiding reality of God. 

This is one of the parables given in a suggestive historical context. Aman wanted 
Jesus to interfere in a case of a disputed inheritance. Jesus, apparently made no 
inquiry into the justice or injustice of the man's case; he made no suggestion that 
injustice should always be patiently borne. But he knew the family feuds, the heart- 
burnings, the hatred and malice that are so often engendered by such disputes. He 
recognized that the mainspring of these ugly things is the desire to increase our 
material possessions. It seemed therefore appropriate to tell the story of the man 
who did not discover till he was about to die that his wealth was one of the accidents 
of his life, that he could not take it with him into another world, and that in the 
meantime he was neglecting the cultivation of his real self, 

Jesus speaks of wealth always in one of three ways. Itis a burden to be got ridof,a 
temptation to be avoided ora source of help for the poor. As ameans of enriching the 
life of him owns it, he never once speaks of it. This is one of the subjects on which it 
is easy to say pious things that mean nothing. Life is richer, in some respects than it 
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was nineteen hundred years ago. The world is full j 

which cost money, not all of which are degrading, oe of A ee bli py 
If our wealth is no part ofus, this is equally true of our poverty. Kee 
ee many- sidedness of his teaching is illustrated by the words of Jesus which in 

uke succeeds this parable as its moral, the words concerning excessive anxi 

about food and clothing. In Mathew (6: 25- 33) they are a warning to the rich: ., 
warning are needed. Great wealth and great poverty, the former more than the latter 
have an all but compelling power to make material interests supreme in our lives. 
Within these two extremes the wise man is he who realizes that a man's life is more 


than its raiment, that he is more than i 
ent, what he owns the man who is master 
servant of his material surrounding. ee i 


The Talents and the Pounds 


Matt. 24: 14-30 Luke 19: 12- 27 


AND Jesus told them this story: A prince once went to a foreign country to be crowned 
king and then to return. But before leaving, he called in ten servants and gave each of them 
some money. He told them, "Use this to earn more money until I get back." But the people of 
his country hated him, and they sent messengers to the foreign country to say, "We don't want 
this man to be our king." After the prince had been made king, he returned and called in his 
servants. He asked them how much they had earned with the money they had been given. The 
first servant came and said, "Sir, with the money you gave me I have earned ten times as 
much." "That's fine, my good servant!" the king said. "Since you have shown that you can be 
trusted with a small amount, you will be given ten cities to rule." The second one came and 
said, "Sir, with the money you gave me, I have earned five times as much." The king said, 
"You will be given five cities." Another servant came and said, "Sir, here is your money. I 
kept it safe ina handkerchief. You are a hard man, and I was afraid of you. You take what isn't 
yours, and you harvest crops you didn't plant.""You worthless servant!" the king told him. 
You have condemned yourself by what you have just said. You knew that Tam a hard man, 
taking what isn't mine and harvesting what I've not planted. Why didn't you put my money in 
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the bank? On my return, I could have had the money together with interest."Then be said to 
some other servants standing there, "Take the money away from him and give it to the sexvant 
who eared ten times as much.” But they said, "Sir, he already has ten times as much!“ The 
king pe "Those who have something will be given more. But everything will be taken 
away from those who don't have anything. Now bring me the enemies who didn't want 

be theirking. Kill them while] watch!” whe. 


THE citizen of the Kingdom, then, carefully distinguishes between himself and 
his possessions; even his possessions are by no means his absolute property; when 
occasion calls they are to be placed freely at the disposal of those who need them. 
the Talents Jesus becomes more inward still; not only our extemal and material 
possessions but even our internal wealth, our wealth that is part of us, is given tous 
only in trust; we are not owners but stewards; as Paul would say (1Cor.12.)itisto be 
thrown into the common stock for the common good. " 

We ask first what experience or what train of thought led Jesus to this parable. He 
must have been impressed with the amount of talent, some of it of a high order, that 
in his own country and his own age was lying unused. Had they never come into 
contact with Jesus, the men in the innermost circle of the disciples to the end of their 
ives would have seemed to themselves as to others commonplace fishermen, tax 
collectors, tradesmen or minor politicians. Yet they had within them, only wanting 
the magic touch to stimulate it into rapid growth, the germ of eloquence, of 
invincible courage, of organizing ability, of spiritual insight and power and capacity 
‘or sacrifice. Such people were not to blame for their failure to cultivate their talents; 
neither themselves nor their neighbours knew that they possessed them. 

In other cases failure to use talents was due to physical disability or social 
prejudice. Bartimaeus had more insight than most men of his time; and had a gift of 
nersistence, of refusal to be put down by the crowd, that would have carried him far 
ina worthy cause; only, beggars have no influence. The woman of the city (Luke 7.) 
had a depth of moral earnestness, a capacity for the fearless expression of grateful 
ove, that might have inspired many others to fervour of devotion; but, except in a 

rare society such as the Greece of Pericles, people do not look to such women for 
guidance. 

There were others, and doubtless it was of them chiefly that Jesus was thinking, 
whose talents lay unused because they did not choose to cultivate them. We feel an 
almost personal grief as we read the refusal of the rich ruler and consider what an 
acquisition he would have been to the disciple circle had he chosen to dedicate his 
talents to the cause of Jesus. In every crowd that Jesus addressed, in every little 
group with which he had an interview, he must have met men and women with gifts 
that were meant to be used to enrich the life around them, but who were restrained 
from using them by prejudice or greed or fear. 

In this parable Jesus taught-it is the teac ing also of biology and psychology-that 
used powers grow and develop; unused powers wither and perish. In parable after 
parable Jesus sought to make men realize that growth, expansion, is the law of the 
Kingdom. In the Sower, the Darnel, the Mustard Seed, the Leaven, the Unfruitful 
Fig-tree, he taught that the essence of the Kingdom is life, a life that spreads and 
dominates and subdues one region after another of men and ideals and institutions. 
Yet to a large number of professing Christians, this is an uncomfortable doctrine in 
which they do not believe and which they resent. Having reached a certain moral : 
and spiritual level, probably in early youth, they have no ambition to go beyond this. 
Aids to the deepening of spiritual life, forward movements, revivals, are to them 
anathema. If they are tolerable at all, they are only for Church officials and religious 
professionals, the five and the two talent men of the spiritual world. As they 
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conceive it, these things have no relation 
to the average Church member whose 
business it is to keep on the well beaten 
track. 

The spread of the Christian Teligion to 
people of other races is the particular 
aversion of this type of Christian. 
Geographically also, to keep what we 
have, not to reach out for more, is the 
true (Christian wisdom. The Christian 
religion has more or less found its home 
among the white races; why should we 
take the risk of spreading it beyond 
sete when we could keep it safe ina hole in the ground in our own country? The 

alestine of Jesus day must have had its share of people who thought that piety 
consisted in just going on as they were, who had never discovered that we cannot 
remain kind people unless we do kind things, that we cannot have or retain any of the 
virtues unless we practise them, and that every temptation resisted strengthens our 
resisting power. As Dr. Edward Caird put it: “In the moral world standing still is 
going back.” 

It is the incompetent and unenterprising men who are the grumblers, and it is 
characteristic that the very harsh picture of the master is drawn by the one-talent 
man, a very different picture from that his colleagues would have drawn. Buthe had 
noted accurately one feature in his master's character. When he entrusted treasure to 
his servants, he expected it to be profitably employed and returned to him with 
increase. To the more competent servants this gave a zest to the enterprise into 
which they entered joyfully and successfully. To the incapable servant, it was a 
grievance to be rebelled against. Yet it is one of the laws of life; in parable after 
parable Jesus emphasized that God expects fruit, and that, if the labourer does his 
work faithfully, God gives fruit and gives it abundantly. 

The excuse offered by the one-talent servant was his fear of losing his talent and 
of the consequences from such a severe taskmaster. In his reply the master roundly 
accuses him of laziness. We can well imagine that the lesson of the parable is one 
that Jesus not merely regarded as important, but, in the circumstances of the time, 
saw to be of paramount importance. He was leaving the prosecution of his mission 
to a tiny band of disciples who would meet with bitter opposition even in the land 
where the Faith had its birth. On one condition only could the enterprise prosper: 
that those to whom it had been entrusted should fling aside every fear, forget every 
consideration save loyal service of the Master, and go forth in a spirit of utter faith, 
devotion and confidence, dedicating to the spreading of the Good News every — 


power with which God had endowed them. The leaders could be trusted; but the 
leaders alone could never accomplish the work; the average men, the one-talent 
disciples, must also be pressed into the service, must learn the same spirit of 3 


dedication. 

Jesus saw that one pi 
enterprise, leaving the wo 
outstanding gifts, one has little influenc 
risks. In the Treasure and the Pearl we si 
Kingdom as taking part in a great adventure, 
knows is justified, precious treasures with an 
reckless. Except to the eye of faith, the mission of Jes' 


articular form of letting talents rust was just want of 
rk to others, cherishing the idea that because one has no 
e and is therefore not called on to take any 
aw how Jesus’ thought of the citizen of the 
flinging away, with a faith that, he 

abandon that to the world seems 
us and his followers must have 
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seemed a forlorn hope. He was constantly calling men to defy the cautious usages, 
opinions and standards established by convention. Those who took the plunge never 
regretted it; they counted all things but loss if only they could win Christ and lead 
others to know him. The men who jealously guarded their talents on the “safety 
first” principle saw them shrivel before their eyes; those who spent them in the 
Master's service found them grow and grow. 

In the apostolic Church the word “talents” would come to have a more technical 
sense. From more than one passage in Paul's epistles (1 Cor 12: 8-10) we know the 
endowments and qualities that came, to be regarded as special gifts of the Spirit. It 
was the duty of the Christian to exercise the gift that was in him. 

By common consent the teaching of the parable for us covers a wide range. A 
talent was originally a sum of money. In its most literal sense the parable has an 
application. Our money is a trust from God; not only the pound of the rich man, but 
the penny of the poor man; not only the fraction that we devote to religion and 
charity, but all our money. But it is not in this sense that the word “talent” has 
enriched our vocabulary as a new acquisition. When one has a special gift for art, for 
anguages, for public speech, for organization, and we call such a person “talented,” 
we sometimes forget that, if we look to the origin of the word, we mean that he 
possesses capacities whose only appropriate function is to be used in the Master's 
service. But we are not all talented in this sense, and surely the parable has its 
message for us all. 

Frances Ridley Havergal's consecration hymn breathes the very spirit of this 
parable. To use our hands in God's service does not mean that they should be always 
uplifted in prayer; it means in the first place doing with our might and with our 
conscience the daily work we have undertaken to do, the work for which we are 
paid. Consecrating our feet means something more than that they should convey us 
to Church or to prayer meeting. It includes that they should sometimes lead us to the 
house of the needy or the mourner, and that they should bring us to no place to which 
we cannot ask God to go with us. The voice may often be uplifted in prayer or praise 
without being consecrated to God's service. The consecrated voice will speak the 
words of truth and soberness, will avoid the untested scandal that poisons social 
relations, and will be more often heard in praise and encouragement than in 
unkindly criticism. The consecrated gift will grow from strength to strength; the 
task that was impossible yesterday is possible to-day and will be easy to-morrow. 

The Master asked from each servant only the fruit of the talents he had given that 
servant, not the fruit of the talents he had given his neighbour. The one-talent man 
was not blamed because he could not produce an additional five talents or even two. 
How often we say: “If only I had better health, a higher social position, a larger 
income, greater eloquence, a more thorough education, how much more J should 
accomplish for the community in which [ live.” But the only talents for which weare 
responsible are the talents we have, and envy is not one of the Christian graces. It is 
not reading too much into this parable to believe that in some measure the foolish 
indolence of the one-talent man was due to resentment at the inferiority of his 
equipment as compared with his colleagues. He was unenterprising because he was 
sulky. 

Our one-talent men have no cause to feel ashamed. As Paul teaches in 1Cor. 12, 

every talent is an essential talent, even those that the world counts humble. If the 

preaching is altogether done by the man in the pulpit, itis not likely to carry very far. 

As has been said: “It is great hearing that makes great preaching.” If we have not’ 
been given the talent of prophecy, at least the talent of attentive, sympathetic 

responsive listening is within our reach and is well worthy of cultivation. 
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The Bridesmaids 
Matt. 25:1-13. 


F The kingdom of heaven is like what happened one 
night when ten girls took their oil lamps and went to a 
wedding to meet the groom. Five of the girls were 
foolish and five were wise. The foolish ones took 
their lamps, but no extra oil. The ones who were wise 
took along extra oil for their lamps. The groom was 
late arriving, and the girls became drowsy and fell 
asleep. Then in the middle of the night someone 
shouted, "Here's the groom! Come to meet him!" 
When the girls got up and started getting their lamps 
ready, the foolish ones said to the others, "Let us have 
some of your oil! Our lamps are going out." The girls 
who were wise answered, "There's not enough oil for 
all of us! Go and buy some for yourselves."While the 
foolish girls were on their way to get some oil, the 
groom arrived. The girls who were ready went into the 
wedding, and the doors were closed. Later the other 
girls returned and shouted, "Sir, sir! Open the door for 
us!" But the groom replied, "I don't even know 
you!"So, my disciples, always be ready! You don't 
know the day or the time when all this will happen. 


No parable of Jesus has impressed itself more deeply on the imagination of the 
Church. The story of the simple village wedding, the sleeping bridesmaids, the 
midnight cry, the dismay of the unprepared, the flashing of the wedding torches in 
the darkness of the night as one has so often seen them in India, the shut door and the 
vain pleading of the laggards: these memories enhanced by many a poem, picture, 
hymn and sermon, have become part of the Christian consciousness. 

Nor is there any parable that leaves us in a more critical mood. It is not so much 
that when the thoughtless five reach the festal chamber they find the door closed; for 
that they have themselves to blame: what puzzles us is the harsh answer given by the 
master of the feast to their pleading: “Verily, I tell you, I do not know you.” It is 
difficult to think that these words formed part of the original parable. However true 
they might be in the spiritual sphere, they could hardly be true in the story. We note 
also that a saying closely parallel occurs in a far more probable context in Luke 13: 
25-27. 

As we have suggested, a wrong turnis given to the parable by the epithets “wise” 
and “foolish” commonly applied to the two parties of bridesmaids. Nor is it correct 
to find the fault of the thoughtless in their falling asleep. What distinguished the two 
sets was that some made their preparations before they slept; others slept 
unprepared. (In some manuscripts in verse 1 the party goes out to meet “the 
bridegroom and the bride,” but it was the custom of Jesus to omit all reference to the 

ide. ‘ 
i te did Jesus have in mind when he spoke the parable? We can be fairly sure 
that, in the disciple circle, there was at least one who, when the time came to start, 
was seldom ready, though he always had an excellent excuse for delaying the others. 
The inconvenience to the others and the more serious consequences that might 
result from this failure to make one's preparations in time, would suggest a baa. 
that might take the form of a parable. But Jesus was thinking of something p< 
than anyone single point of character, however important. In the Great —_ ps 


invited guests had no desire to attend; they had more ‘pom 
important engagements. The rich ruler did wish to be a 
citizen of the Kingdom, but he was not prepared to pay 
the price. The five careless bridesmaids were eager to | 
attend the wedding feast, were thoroughly loyal to the § 
bride and bridegroom; they did their best to remedy their 
mistake; to be shut out at the end was a bitter grief to 
them; yet, when they arrived, the door was shut. 

In our Lord's parabolic teaching about the 
qualifications for citizenship in the Kingdom, one 
important lesson remained. Luke quotes another 
reference of Jesus to a wedding feast (12:35-38). This 
ume it is the master of the house who has been attending a 
wedding. However late in the night he may return, he 
expects to: find his servants on the watch, their belts 
buckled, their lamps lighted, ready to open the door the 
moment he knocks. The moral is the same as that which 
Matthew ascribes to Jesus at the end of the Bridesmaids: 
“Be ever on the watch.” A general sympathy with the 
aims of the Kingdom, a general loyalty to the King is not 
enough. The citizen must be prepared to take the trouble 
to make his citizen ship effective. Good will is of no avail 
without good works, loyalty does not help the King 
without loyal support in his time of need; admiration of 
the Good Samaritan does not carry one far: “Go thou and 
do likewise.” : 

The citizen of the Kingdom must live his life in a state 
of expectant readiness. In the moral and spiritual world 
there are no holidays, no occasions when we can safely 
relax. We cannot live to-day's life on the strength of 
yesterday's prayer; we cannot face to-morrow's 
temptations on the strength of to-day's Bible study. If we 
allow ourselves little indulgences, occasional lapses, a 
lowering of the ideal in some branches of life, fora time it 
does not seem to matter very much; but when a crisis 
comes, a great and unexpected temptation, a sudden call 
for courage and sacrifice, we find that our lamps are | 
going out and our oil-flasks are empty. We cannot burn 
our spiritual lamps any more than our oil lamps without 
constant renewal. Our spiritual life is not a tank but a 
river; it cannot continue to flow unless every day and all 
day it is renewed from on high. 

Spasmodic religion means a life lived dangerously. 
Things may go on smoothly fora time, even along time, § 
when nothing particular seems to happen, and the © 
warnings about watchfulness seem to have no special ; 
point. And then, in such an hour as we think not, comes 
the midnight cry. If our belts are unbuckled, our spiritual 
muscles out of training, our strength unrenewed, our 
condition finds us out. The midnight crisis reveals us to 
ourselves; but God knows before the cry comes that 


when it does come it will find our lamps going out. The unready maidens took a 
gambler's risk; had the bridegroom arrived at the expected time, their slackness 
would never, have been discovered, but God would still have known. 

The parable has its lesson for every age. In our own day, as in Jesus' day, the 
temptation is ever present to regard life as an easy business, to think we can stand in 
our own strength, to make no preparation for the coming of storm and stress. But 
from the position in which “Matthew” places it, it is clear that in the apostolic age 
the Bridesmaids took on a more detailed, if more restricted, significance. A number 
of parables seemed to point to a future day of reckoning. The Sower and the Darnel 
among the Wheat laid stress on the coming of the harvest; the Fishing Net spoke ofa — 
great separation; the Talents and the Pounds specifically mentioned a Day of 
Reckoning and a Judgment. So did the Vinedressers; so, though in a somewhat 
different form, did the Unfruitful Fig-tree. We know from Matthew xiii, that the 
apostolic Church regarded the Darnel and the Fishing Net as picturing the Last 
Judgment. These other parables, more or less definitely, would be given a similar 
reference. That “Matthew” believes both the Bridesmaids and the Talents point to 
the Last Things is clear from the position he gives them, just after the discourse on 
this subject in chapter 24, just before the picture of the Last Judgment in chapter 25. 

Jesus had spoken of himself as the bridegroom (Mark 2: 19). As time went on the 
bridegroom of this parable would inevitably be identified with Jesus, the coming of 
the bridegroom with the return of Jesus, for which the early Church, as we know e.g. 
from the Thessalonians epistles and 1 Corinthians, was waiting. As year passed after 
year and the expected return did not take place, some mocked at the whole theory 
and sneeringly asked: “Where is his promised return; for since our fathers fell asleep — 
everything goes on justas it has done since the creation” (2 Peter 3: 4) Others, again, 
said: “The delay, long as it seems to us, is just a moment in God's sight. One day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years and a thousand years as one day. “Wait, and the 
Day of the Lord shall come as a thief” (2 Peter 3: 8-10). The fourth Gospel gave a 
third explanation, which has become traditional among educated Christians: The 

Coming of the Christ is a spiritual coming in the hearts of his followers, a coming 
present, gradual and continuous, not catastrophic and relegated to some future date. 

By those who accepted the second explanation importance would come to be 
attached to those features in certain parables which, in allegorizing explanations, 
pointed to a delay before the final consummation. In the Talents the master returns 
“after a long time” (Matt. 25: 19). In the Vinedressers the wicked tenants are given’ 
repeated respites. The gardener in the Unfruitful Fig-tree pleads for a year's delay. In 
the Bridesmaids it was the unexpected tarrying of the Bridegroom that brought to 
shame the five thoughtless ones. In the little quasi-parable at the end of Matthew 24 
it is the head-servant's confidence that the master will not come till late that 
encourages him to maltreat his fellow servants. + 

As a matter of fact in every case the delay in question is essential to the story, and 
need be given no significance except on extreme allegorizing methods. In the 
Talents the master must leave his servants a reasonable time for trading before 
calling them to account. The point in the Vinedressers is not the delay but the 
matchless patience of the owner of the vineyard; in the Unfruitful Fig-tree itis the 
gardener's eagerness that the tree be given a real chance to show what it can do 
before it is condemned. Had not the bridegroom been delayed, the want of 
forethought of the thoughtless bridesmaids would never have been discovered and 
so the story could not have been told. We must look elsewhere than in the parables 
for corroboration of materialistic theories of the Second Coming of Christ. ‘ 
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The Hidden Treasure and the Pearl 


Matt 13: 44-46 


The kingdom of heaven is like what happens when 
someone finds treasure hidden in a field and buries it 
again. A person like that is happy and goes and sells 
everything in order to buy that field. The kingdom of 
heaven is like what happens when a shop owner is 
looking for fine pearls. After finding a very valuable 
one, the owner goes and sells everything in order to buy 
that pearl. 


THE parables we have discussed hitherto 
have been answers to the question: “Why do men 
refuse the invitation to become citizens of the 
Kingdom?” The answers have been variants of 
the theme that they did not find such citizenship 
attractive, at least sufficiently attractive to 

nduce them to enrol. In these two parables we 
have Jesus’ estimate of the worth of citizenship: 
it is a treasure against which all life's other 
treasures are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

Jesus pictures two men each discovering a 
treasure which made all their previous 
possessions seem mean and petty. Suppose a 
man who has been blind from birth suddenly to receive the gift of sight. For the first 
time he beholds the marvels of sky and field and sea, the beauty of tree and flower 
and plant, the flight of birds, the graceful forms of the animal world, the human” 
countenance. Suppose a man who has been deaf from birth suddenly to have his ears 
unstopped. For the first time he hears the songs of singing birds, the sighing of the 
wind among the trees, the cheerful discords of the farm-yard, the sound of the 
human voice. Imagine one who loves music and whose soul has been starved for 
years in a foreign land to hear the first strains of a symphony by a trained orchestra. 
Picture an intelligent youth beginning the study of astronomy. 

In these and all such cases what happens is notadvance to a new stage ina known 
world; it is a thrill ofa new kind, an entrance into a joyous world till now unknown. 
It is an experience of that kind our Lord depicts in these two parables. For the finder 
life is filled at once with a new significance. No longer is it enough just to get 
through the day's work; the labourer must at all costs acquire the field that contains 
the treasure; the merchant must at all costs become the owner of the precious pearl. 
The stolid ploughman becomes the alert athlete; the sedate merchant is transformed 
into the eager schoolboy. Till the prize be won, everything else must wait, every 
other consideration be forgotten. In the joy of the great discovery the finder is a 

“new creature.” 

For the most part our generation feels no such thrill at the thought of the life to 
which Jesus calls us. Inthe world as Jesus knew it the strong man armed held mighty 
sway; there were paupers and parasites, diseases of body and mind in their most 
repulsive forms, moral cripples and pretentious hypocrites. Yet he never despaired, 
never wavered in his conviction that the world was God's world, never thought of 


men as a race of crawling ants. He knew that the strong man armed had met a 
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stronger, that the blind © 
could be made to see and , 
the deaf to hear, that § 
disease could be cured 
and leprosy cleansed, 
that demons could be 
exorcised, prostitutes 
turned into saints and 
cheats into honest men, 
In the Gospels, not least 
in the parables, life has 
infinite significance, the 
world is instinct with purpose, men are called to tasks worthy of men, Jesus and the 
disciple circle were often weary, sometimes perhaps despondent; but they were 
never bored. Men to-day may be right in thinking that life as itis commonly lived is 
hardly worth living; but life in “the Kingdom of God,” in the world as God meant it 
to be, and as it might become, is abundantly worth living, In our preaching do we not 
dwell too much on smaller themes, and forget to hold before men the splendour of 
the treasure, the glory of the pearl? 

But the farm-labourer did not simply add the treasure to his little store of goods 
and chattels, nor did the unique pearl just become a new item in the merchant's 
collection. In both cases there was a price to be paid and the price was all their other 
possessions. The parable is a commentary on the story of the rich ruler, may indeed 
have been spoken on the occasion of that famous interview. It is in line with the 
teaching of Jesus, which at times seems so harsh, that the dearest of family ties, the 
noblest talents, the most cherished possessions, must not be allowed to stand in the 
way of the fulfilment of the end and aim of our being. 

We think of some of the other pearls that men prize, pearls of very varying — 
degrees of worth, family affection, success in business, social prestige, fame or 
power, scholarship or art, amusement or passing the time as pleasantly as possible, 
good health or athletic prowess. We are allegorizing when we interpret the parable 
to mean that all these are to be abandoned if we are to claim our citizenship in the 
kingdom. On the contrary it is partly through some of these that our citizenship is — 
manifested. The parable is a comparison of values; its lesson is that to be a citizen of 

the kingdom outweighs in value all other objects of pursuit, and that, when there isa _ 
clash, if we subordinate our citizenship to any other aim, we are dealing a vital blow a 
at that which makes us men and women. On this point our Lord was adamant; it was 
one of his constant themes that our dearest privileges are also the source of our 
keenest temptations. 

This is the parable in its simplest form. When the peasant sold his odds and ends 
of furniture to buy a field that contained a box of treasure, he was no fool; and when 
the follower of Jesus ignores the ordinary prizes of life he is displaying the highest ‘ 
wisdom. The fact remains that most men do not think so. We continue to assume that 
the money bait is practically the only one that will call forth the higher forms of 
service. The man who does not make his own comfort one of the primary aims of his 
life is looked on as a being of another flesh and blood, as in fact he is. In the thought 
of Jesus sacrifice in itself has no significance. The hidden treasure, the pearl of great 
price, await those who for his sake have sat lightly to earth's allurements. But the 
rewards that God gives are such as none can appreciate save those who are purged of 
all gross desires and all worldly ambitions. f 
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The Leaven 
Matt. 13: 33; Luke 13: 20 


OUR Lord watches a woman baking the family 
bread; he notes how the yeast lays itself alongside the 
flour and, by a process of transforming influence, 
moulds it into a new creation. He marks how the yeast 
works gradually, powerfully, inevitably, passing from 
grain to grain of the flour, changing the nature of all it 
touches. “That,” said Jesus, “is how the Kingdom of 
God grows.” 

There is here the same trust in God, the same 
confident belief in the future of the Kingdom, that we 
found in the Mustard Seed. But there is a new idea, the 
idea of an irresistible force, subduing to its will all that 
it meets, bringing within its sphere of influence ever 
new individuals, new groups, new spheres of thought, 
new departments of life; giving us new creatures, anew 
Covenant, new heavens andanew earth. . 

The forces of the Kingdom, then, are to work by 
their own inherent influence; men are to be induced, 
not compelled, to wear its uniform. The ideals of the Kingdom are to be gladly 
accepted, not thrust upon us. The communism of the early Jerusalem Church was 
not the fiat of an organisation but a spontaneous outburst of Christian giving. 
Ananias and Sapphira were at perfect liberty: to retain the whole proceeds of the sale 2 
of their property had they so chosen. Slaves were not to demand their freedom, but 
to wait till their masters learned a more excellent way. 

In all our thought of the evangelisation of the world, we have a tendency to 
picture as the main force at work officially appointed missionaries using the official 
agencies of sermons, schools, hospitals and the printing press. It may be doubted if 
this is how Christianity ever has spread in any large community beyond the initial 
stages. In any case it is not the way of the parable, which pictures the new religion ‘as 
having within itself its own expansive force; or, if we may so put it, the lives of 
Christian people as the supreme missionary force. 

History has confirmed both the justice of our Lord's faith in the expansive power 
of the Kingdom and the wisdom of his method. During the last century we have seen 
one fortress after another of entrenched wrong crumble before the spread of 
Christian ideas. The British in India have sometimes been blamed by Indians for not 
adopting more drastic methods in dealing with the moral sores of that country; yet 
on the whole the leavening principle has worked effectively, if slowly. It has been 
recognized that legislation itself has certain educative effect. But the general policy 
has been to suppress no social evil till public opinion was sufficiently advanced to 
see the wisdom of the move. Thus suttee, the murder of a widow on her husband's 
funeral pyre, is now unknown except in sporadic cases. If the use of images still 

plays a large part in the religion of the masses, idolatry has largely lost its hold over 
the minds of the educated. At last we see the beginning even of the recognition as 
human beings of those we now euphemistically call the depressed classes. 

The measure in which we use compulsion is the measure of our unbelief. The 
lesson of the parable is that truth, once it gets a grip, has sufficient vitality in itself to 
spread. In our own country, more perhaps than in any other, in our social and 
political life, with a few terrible exceptions even in our religious life, the instrument 
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of persuasion has been the leaven rather than the legal code or the sword. 

Some religions teach, that uncleanness, by which they both mean ceremonial 
uncleanness, is contagious, that it passes with destructive effect from man to man. 
from man to object, from object to man. Our Lord had no fear of such contagion, had 
no doctrine of untouchability. In contact with the leper, the woman of the city, the 
woman with the haemorrhage, far from being defiled by their defilement he made 
the unclean clean. 

“Till the whole has been leavened.” Does this phrase simply complete the story 
of the bakin, g Operations, or does it point to a time when in every corner of the world, 
in every region of thought and life, Jesus Christ will reign? One would like to 
believe it; but with the Darnel, the Great Supper and the Vinedressers among the 
parables, we cannot say it is the teaching of Jesus. Man has the terrible power of 
saying: “I pray thee have me excused.” “Lord, are there few that be saved?” “Strive 
ye to enter in at the strait gate.” 


The Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin 


Luke 15: 3-7, Luke, 15; 8-10. 


Then Jesus told them this story: If any of you has a hundred sheep, 
and one of them gets lost, what will you do? Won't you leave the ninety- 
nine in the field and go look for the lost sheep until you find it? And 
when you find it, you will be so glad that you will put it on your shoulder 
and carry it home. Then you will call in your friends and neighbors and 
say, "Let's celebrate! I've found my lost sheep." Jesus said, "In the same 
way there is more happiness in heaven because of one sinner who turns 
to God than over ninety-nine good people who don't need to.” 

This parable tells us something about the King and about the 
qualifications for citizenship. One would naturally take these 
points separately, but in the parables the relation of the King to 
the citizens is so vitally connected with the relation of the 
citizens to the King and to each other that they must be studied 
together. 

We have seen that Matthew places the Lost Sheep in a 
different context from Luke, and gives the parable a somewhat 
different turn. Yet it may well have been that the first 
application of the three “lost” parables was a defence of the ministry to the religious 
outcasts. They were included among the “lost,” though Jesus knew that among the 
Pharisees there were many that were more hopelessly lost. 5 

The “sinners” of the Gospel story corresponded with some degree of accuracy to 
the non Churchgoers of our day. It would require more courage than most of us 
possess to suggest that attendance or non-attendance at Church is the hall-mark of { 
the distinction between the sheep and the goats. The “sinners” might be bad men or 
women: but the designation covered all who did not choose, orwho(asinthecaseof 
the tax-collectors) for reasons connected with their occupation were unable, to fulfil 
the requirements of the ceremonial law. Prostitutes and thieves might be “sinners,” 

but those who did not or could not avoid contact with “unclean” persons or things, 
and who did not or could not attend the stated religious celebrations in the Temple, 
were also “sinners.” The stigma attached to the “sinners” of our Lord's day would 
tend of itself to a feeling of moral inferiority and consequent moral deterioration. 
The possibilities that Jesus saw in the class are witnessed by the story of the woman 


of the city in Luke 7, by the call of Levi, by the story of Zacchaeus and poe 


repentant tax-gatherer in the parable. 

In the Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin we usually emphasize 
Jesus' thought of the worth’ of the individual. We know the 
saving virtue there is in the thought that somebody cares; in 
these parables Jesus taught that God cares. God thinks not only 
of the flock, but of the individual sheep; and when a sheep strays 
trom the fold, itis, for the time being, the only sheep that counts. 
Human thought swings backwards and forwards between 
emphasis on the individual and emphasis on the community. In 
our own day, after a long period of individualism, we are 
beginning again to think of ourselves as members of a social + 
group, to realise the importance of leavening society with 
Christian ideals and standards. : 

Jesus teaches that God sees the group as a group of individuals and the individual 

as a member of the group. Jesus felt the passion, which the early Church inherited, 
for the koinonia, for the fellowship, that they might be One, an unbroken whole, all 
in all to each other. Our Lord's conception of his followers as a family, brothers and 
sisters of each other and of himself, went to the very root of his thought. Our Lord's 
mission was primarily to his own people, but he saw that they were not all Israel that 
were of Israel. Israel after the flesh must become Israel after the spirit. In the very 
forefront of his ministry he put the healing of the breach in Judaism itself. The Israel 
of our Lord's day was a house divided against itself: there were the clean and the 
unclean, the righteous and the sinners, those within the pale and those without the 
pale; and between the two there was a great gulf fixed. This middle wall of partition 
must be broken down. Jesus’ longing for the restoration within the fold of those 
whom “the righteous” shut out was so deep that the ministry to the publicans and 
sinners took a prominent place in his work. He could even say that it was his chief 
work; he was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

Our Lord's heart was profoundly moved at the sight of the outcasts. He thought of 
them as sheep who had strayed from the flock, as treasures lost to God and man, as 
children who had in willfulness left their home. He reminded the Pharisees how itis 
the sheep on the mountains, not the sheep safe in the pasture, that is the centre of the 
shepherd's love and care; that though a woman has plenty of other coins in her purse, 
itis the coin she has dropped that occupies all her thought; that the father's heart goes 
out to the wayward child in the far country and is atrestabout the boy hard at work on 
the farm. Whether men have gone astray in ignorance like the sheep, through 
someone's negligence like the coin, or by free choice like the prodigal, there is a gap 
in the circle; the number is incomplete; God's love and longing are with the wanderer 
while there is even one sheep away from the fold or one vacant chair in the home. 

There are sayings in the Gospels ascribed to Jesus which, read by an 
unsympathetic reader, might almost suggest a gloomy gloating over the fate of the 
unrepentant. “Shall cast them into the furnace of fire; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” “He will come and destroy the farmers and give the vineyard to 

others.” Surely in this fifteenth chapter of Luke we get Jesus’ true thought of God, 
that when men are “lost” it is not to themselves they are lost, that their refusal to come 
back to the home is a wound to divine love such as we cannot know. It was the - 
thought of Jesus himself as he wept over Jerusalem. : 

All through the fifteenth chapter of Luke Jesus pictures the joy, the social joy in the 
unseen world, over a single wanderer who comes home. There are multitudes in the 
Christian Church who feel no such joy as they hear of one after another in far-off lands 
professing the Christian faith, whose joy is kept for every testimony, often without 
foundation, that “the native Christians are no better than the heathen.” It was in that 
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spirit that the Pharisees watched Jesus’ ministry to the “sinners,” 
regarding as a traitor to their order this preacher whose friendly é 
approach to the outcasts challenged the established order of things that 
suited them so well. Thus Jesus' ploughshare became a sword; the 
pata He was meant to restore the broken unity of Israel's home 
resulted in the estrangement from Jesus of the lea i i 

controversy with them which ended only on the cone Ee 


The Workers in the Vineyard 
Matt. 20: 1-16. 


THE citizen of the Kingdom, 
then, is a steward, dedicating his 
money, his possessions, his 
physical, intellectual and spiritual 
endowments to the service of God, 
his neighbour, and the community to 
which he belongs, a steward who is 
never at liberty to make things more 
comfortable for himself by lowering 
his Master's claims. In Matthew's j 
Talents, the honest servants make an 
equally good use of a different 
equipment; in Luke's Pounds, they 
make a different use of the same 4 
equipment; in any case differences of achievement arise. In the world these 
differences would be reflected in a corresponding distinction of rewards; does the 
same rule hold good in the Kingdom? The “Workers in the Vineyard” supplies the 
answer. 

Though the moral which “Matthew” finds in the parable (verse 16) does not 
really apply, the context in which he places the story is appropriate. People like the 
rich ruler refused to pay the price of discipleship. Peter reminded Jesus that he and 
his fellow-disciples had paid the price in full; what reward, then, were they to ha’ 
Clearly he expected that bigger sacrifices would meet with bigger reward (19: 2 
The sons of Zebedee (their mother on their behalf in Matthew's version) wanted to 
steal a march on the other disciples, to get above them(20:21). But Jesus was 
thinking in terms other than those of earthly glory and reward; he was thinking 
death (20:17- 19). At such a time teaching like that of the Workers in the Vin 
was called for. Our Lord had watched the steward ona big farm paying the labourers 
at the end of the day, had noted how the wage varied according to the number of 
hours worked. “Suppose,” said Jesus, “the steward were to pay them ail the same 
rate of wage; that is how God deals with His workers.” 

The toilers of this parable are men who accept the conditions of the world, who 
will labour all day if anyone will hire them; but in no other parable is the urgency of 
the work so great, in the later hours so feverish. Truly, the harvest is great but the 
labourers are few; the haste is as that in the mission of the seventy. Our Lord as usual 
makes straight for his goal; but, because he makes no comment on it we are not 
entitled to assume that he felt no pity and no indignation at the haphazard system 
which left willing men waiting hour after hour for the work that so often did not 
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come, work the absence of which meant starving wives and children. For 
generations, with the Gospel of Christ in our hands, we have looked at those bands 
of eager, despairing men standing all day idle in the market-place for no better 
reason than that no man had hired them. Are there any other wrongs waiting to be 
remedied till the sufferer refuses to suffer any longer? Are there any other groups of 
men or women whom till now we have regarded as a feature of the landscape or at 
worst a disconcerting by-product of our system, waiting till at last a beam of light 
from the Gospels is shed upon them, revealing tous people like ourselves, victims of 
our injustice? 

In this parable, then, our Lord would have the disciples remember that all 
questions of reward may be safely left to God. Later on (20:25-28) he will try to give 
a loftier range to their whole thought of reward, which as yet is moving on a low 
level. Meantime he asks them to have faith that the Judge of all the earth will do 


were legally entitled to; the farmer kept his promise. All the others, those who 
simply trusted the farmer and made no stipulation about wages, received far more 
than they could legally claim. Jesus repeatedly insisted that God does not deal with 
us according to our sins or even according to our good deeds; that God gives good. 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, running over. 
j The early-morning workers had no fault to find with their own pay, until they saw 
| how generously the other workers were being treated. If all had been paid according 
| to the number of hours worked, they would have made no complaint. It was the good 
| 


right. 
, In the parable, those who drove a bargain with the farmer got as-much as they 
i 


fortune of their fellow-workers that roused their ire. Employers of labour have tried 
various systems of assessing wages: “time wages” that ignore the difference 
between the industrious workman and the lazy, “piecework wages” that fail to 
distinguish between men working with up-to-date appliances and those supplied 
only with primitive tools or machines, and “efficiency wages” that try to apportion 
the wage to the effort. The workmen of our day have demanded, and successfully 
demanded, the application of another principle, the very principle of the employer 
in the parable, what we might call “willingness wages,” that those who are ready to 
work but whom no one hires must have their share in the product with those who toil 
all the day. Our passion for spiritualizing may blind us to the elementary lesson that 
is on the surface of a parable. The annals, of our treatment of the unemployed would 
have been less terrible than they are if followers of Jesus had been more willing to 
believe that the parables had a meaning as stories before they had a meaning as 
sermons. é 
The denarius that those first hired received as their day's wage was evidently the 
recognized day's wage of an agricultural labourer, presumably little more than ” 
enough to supply the workman and his wife and family with the necessities of life. 
Half of this amount, still more one twelfth, would have been utterly inadequate. Yet 
the early-morning workers would have been quite satisfied to see all wages paid in 
proportion to the hours worked, since that would have meant that the demands of the 
multiplication table were being met, trade union regulations maintained, old 
customs kept up and justice done. yank 
As they had the legal view of the wages, so they took a purely commercial view: 
of the work. Otherwise they would have seen that they were the most fortunate ofall 
the labourers, since all through the day they had the joy of exercising the talents God | 
had given them, of helping the earth to yield her fruits, of entering into their master's 
joy. In the parables it is the disagreeable people who compare themselves with 
others. The Pharisee looked down from his towering height upon the tax-collector, 
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